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ledge of a religious sect, by merely detailing 
the setiled articles of their belief; it may be 
the fashion,” continues he, ‘for such a sect 


obsolete. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





For “* The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN.---NO. 39. 


| I was lately present at a discussion which 
took place, respecting an essay published in 
“The Friend,” a few weeks since, on the 
subject of reading the writings of pious mem- 
bers of other religious denominations. Op- 
posite views were taken of the matter, and 
while the correctness of the writer in ‘“* The 
Friend”? was maintained on the one hand, 
he was on the other censured, as narrow and 
contracted in his opinions. The argument 
drew my attention, and I will endeavour to 
present to my reader, as briefly as I may, the 
thoughts that have occurred to me. 

The original ground of our Society, was 
dissent from the tenets of all existing reli- 
gious sects. George Fox, and his associates, 
believed that certain doctrines were lost sight 
of, or trampled under foot by others, and as 
they conceived them to be essential parts of 
the Christian faith, they associated for the 
purpose of maintaining their peculiar views. 
This is the brief history of the origin of most 
of the sects which have arisen in the Chris- 
tian world. As professors of the same com- 
mon faith in the revelation by Jesus Christ, 
they may be regarded as constituting one 
great family. The love and charity, how- 
ever, which embrace every member of the 
true or universal church, are most deeply felt 
towards those with whom we are most closely 
united in sentiment. If this close union be 
the offspring of vital religion, if the doc- 
trines in which we thus agree, and in which 
we differ from other professions, be felt to be 
essential parts of our faith—the existence of 
the Society in its original purity will be main- 
tained by cherishing those doctrines. They 
will not be dry and abstract articles of belief, 
they will be embodied in our practice, they 
will be made dear to our affections. In edu- 
cating our children, we must seek to render 
these doctrines venerable and lovely in their 
eyes—we must convince their understanding 
of their truth,—we must early habituate them 
to their practice. 

It was profoundly remarked by a writer in 
an early number of the Edinburgh Review, 
that “it is impossible to arrive at any know- 


are absolutely necessary to render the perusal 
of their creed of any degree of utility.” 








ments, the state of education. 










taught ? 






tice. 






glected, or openly decried. 








their enforcement? 
Jonathan Dymond has given us a standard 







of moral law and public opinion. 
we were to form one of the Quaker testimo- 
nies in the days of Fox and Barclay, as com- 
pared with the nineteenth century—as exist- 
ing in the mind of John Woolman, and of thy- 
self—courteous reader! We might take those 
points that are touched upon in the queries 
of the book of discipline, and suppose the 
number in the original scale to be twenty. 
What a falling off should we have to confess 
in some of them, if we fixed the numbers in 
the other scale by impartial observation of 
general practice, rather than by the space 
they occupy in our.sermons and treatises. 
The occasion of this slow and silent change 
of character is a deeply interesting subject of 
enquiry. It is no doubt of a complex nature, 
springing from the combined operation of va- 
rious distinct causes. Among them, | am 






















subject of this essay. 








pressions are made. 
then, when the character is forming—the af- 












quick, rather than the judgment solid, it is 
of the utmost importance that the associates, 
both men and books, which are to shape our 


to insist upon some articles very slightly, to| future course of action and opinion, be right- 
bring forward others prominently, and to con-|ly chosen. 
sider some portion of their formal creed as|tertains a doubt on this point. What would we 
As the knowledge of the jurispru-|say of the sanity of the parent who should ex- 
dence of any country can never be obtained | pect to enamour his son with our pacific princi- 
by the perusal of volumes which contain|ples, by giving him little else to read than 
some statutes that are daily enforced, and|militery memoirs and heroic poems; or to 
others that have been silently antiquated, in|render him indifferent to theatrical allure- 
the same manner the practice, the preaching, | ments, by the study'of Shakspeare, or the lives 
and the writing of sects, are comments that|of Garrick and Siddons? 


In the extreme cases, no one en- 


To take our peculiar views of Christian 


The | doctrines, is it to the memoirs of John Rich- 
truth of this very remarkable passage is still|ardson and John Woolman, or to those of 
more apparent, when we include in the com-| Legh Richmond aud Henry Martyn, that we 
In Jooking}shall send him to acquire just notions of the 
round upon the families which constitute the|true nature of silent worship, and the pecu- 
Society, are not the opinions, the habits, the|liar qualifications for gospel ministration ? 
associations, the pursuits of the younger| Not that I would undervalue the piety of these 
members—an index almost unerring, not|admirable men; but if we are right in our 
more of what than of how they have been|views, and if those views are worth preserv- 
In one family, the precepts of the|jing, neither Legh Richmond, nor Henry 
parents have been contradicted by their prac-| Martyn, are the models by which the religious 
In another some of our testimonies|sentiments of a young Friend should be form- 
have been scarcely noticed, or altogether ne- | ed. 


For it is to be ohserved, that on many 


In how few have |of these points the difference between us does 
they all been commended to the affections|not consist in the mere omission of a certain 
and the understanding by an uniform consist-|doctrine, but on another being taught in its 
ency of life, and a gentle and skilful care in|place; as on the great subject, for example, 


of the ministry and worship. 
On the Holy Spirit and the Scripture, this 


of the principal virtues and vices in the scales|difference of opinion gives a cast and com 
Suppose | plexion to all that is written. 


Not only the 
phraseology, but the very meaning of the 
terms in use differs; and no one who is ac- 
quaitited with the influence.of familiar terms 
in modifying the sentiments, can refuse to 
admit, that the theory to the language of 
which we are most accustomed, is that in fa- 
vour of which we are already, it may be un- 
consciously, biassed. To me, this appears 
to be a sufficient reason for placing our own 
religious books in the hands of our young 
persons, and for restraining them from the 
habitual perusal of the writings of other 
sects. 

There are, it is true, religious writings that 
belong to the whole Christian world, and that 
shine as the stars of the firmament. But they 
are few in number, and I know not that other 





inclined to place the one which forms the|catholic books than our own. 


fections susceptible, and the apprehension| people, is very much confined tu these popular 


sects have produced a greater portion of these 
As far as my 
own observation extends, the popular reli- 


Our books are our companions—the com-!| gious works of the day generally fall much 
panions of those hours of silence and thought} below this elevated character, although they 
in which the deepest and most lasting im-|may be highly useful within a particular 
At the period of life) pale. 


The religious reading of some of our young 
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books, as if there were little or nothing in 
the annals of our own Society, to attract 
attention, to warm the affections, to enlighten| E. B. Wilbraham, in 1830. 
the understanding, or to kindle the piety.| ‘Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
Little do these persons know of the value of| 1 concluded to make the attempt: and having 
the treasure which they thus pass by—of the} procured six guides, I set out the next morn- 
influence already shed abroad—the growing] ing (16th), at half past 8 o’clock. ‘The occa- 
and widening influence of the light that has|sion appeared to create quite a sensation in 
emanated from our Society. the valley, as well among the strangers who 

The remarks which I have made are, J) were there, as among the inhabitants ; and in 
think, sufficient to show, that until our prin-| consequence, a number of persons assembled 
ciples are established, and our affections fixed) at the Union Hotel, to witness our departure. 
upon them, great care should be used in the} Passing through the pine wood, eastward of 
choice of religious books. A mature and} the Buissons glacier, we reached successively 
disciplined mind extracts honey like the bee} the Chalet de la Parraz, Pierre Pointue, and 
from every flower; and hence it is, that per-| Pierre a l’Echelle: the latter point by 12 at 
sons of well settled principles may have their} noon. Here we overtook some men, employed 
piety warmed, and their attachment to their) by the guides to carry thus far part of the 
own faith confirmed, by the very books that} baggage, consisting of wood, charcoal, extra 
are calculated, insensibly to alienate from it|clothing and blankets, with several culinary 
incautious and susceptible minds. utensils, and provisions for three days. After 

Shall I not be warranted in appealing to ez-| accompanying us a short distance, they took 
isting facts, for the general truth of these|their leave, and returned to Chamonix. Se- 
observations ? veral chamois were now seen, for a few mo- 
ments, passing fleetly over the rocks just above 
us. We dined at this spot, and soon after- 
wards entered upon the ice, at the foot of the 
Aiguille du Midi. 

Crossing the glacier de Buissons, and oblique- 
ly ascending, we proceeded, in a southwest di- 


last ascent: which, according to a list seen at 
the prionys was made by my countryman, Capt. 















































MONT BLANC. 


The following account relative to the most 
celebrated feature of the Alps, is taken from a 
late number of the Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal ; a few paragraphs of inferior 
importance, for the sake of brevity, being 
omitted. It will probably not the less engage 
the attention of our readers from the fact, that 
it was written bya Friend, as indicated by the 
dating. 


rocks, on one of which we hoped to pass the 
night. 


Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc. 
16TH—18TuH oF 9TH MONTH,1834. 


On reaching the Col de Balme, on the 15th, 
in passing from Martigny to the priory of Cha- 
monix, Mont Blanc presented itself for the 
first time. It came suddenly and magnificently 
into view in its whole extent. ‘bough inferior 
to Chimborago in its elevation above the sea, 
Mont Blanc is to be considered as the higher 
mountain of the two; as it rises 12,300 feet 
above the valley of Chamonix ; Chimhorago 
not more than 11,600 above the plain of Quito. 
There is another important feature in Mont 
Blanc ; its line of perpetual snow is nearly 
7000 feet below the summit; that of Chimbo- 
raco only 2400, according to Humboldt. 

On my arrival at the priory in the evening, 
guides were consulted as to the probable prac- 
ticability of an ascent. It was objected, ir! 
the first place, that the season was too far were surrounded by ice piled up in mountains, crevices 
advanced, and secondly, that some snow had presenting themselves at every step, and masses half 
recently fellen, which had not had time to|sunk into some deep gulf; the remainder raised above 
harden; as a consequence of the first obstacle, | YS seemed to put insurmountable barriers to our pro- 
that the days were too short, and that the fis-| dings yet some part was found where steps could 


: be cut with the hatchet, and we passed over these 
sures had probably widened ; of the second, bridges, often grasping the ice with one hand, while 


that the way would be rendered not only more/ the other; bearing the pole, balanced the body, hang- 
difficult, but more dangerous also, from the! ing over some abyss, into which the eye penetrated, and 
recent snow lightly covering the smaller cre- | 8°@?ched in vain for the extremity. Sometimes we were 
vices. On the other hand, the weather had obliged to climb up from one crag of ice to another, 


sometimes to scramble along a ledge on our hands and 
never perhaps presented a more favourable knees, often descending into a deep chasm on the one 


opportunity, the moon was nearly full, I was| side, and scaling the slippery precipice on the other.” — 
in excellent “training,” from having lately | Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc, on 
climbed some of the heights in Switzerland | OF Thin soy Collese, Ontridge, 24 cdidlans-K esha 
and additional interest was given to the under-| whieh I recommend to those who may desire to see a 
taking, from the lapse of four years since the| more particular account. 


us to retrace our steps, or to pass by ridges of] 
uncertain solidity, on each side of which there 
yawned an abyss of tremendous and unknown! 
depth. 

The immediate approach to the Grand Mu- 
let having become intercepted by an elon} 
perpendicular wall of solid ice, we found it an 
exceedingly !aborious task to reach it. How- 





* The following is a true picture :—“ It was the 
avalanche alone that we had hitherto to fear, but now 
new dangers arose, from the crevices, those deep clefts 
in the ice formed by the constant movement of the 
body towards the valley, which separates immense 
parts of it. The higher masses, meeting with some 
slight opposition, remain stationary ; the lower, pro- 
ceeding in their course, widen the breach; and thus 
romans. ser the whole glacier, in every direction, are 
formed tremendous fissures.” * * * * * “We 
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ever, at length two of the guides with the 
greatest difficulty gained the rock: and then, 
by means of cords, drew up the rest of the 
party, as well as the baggage. In this peril- 
ous undertaking, the guide who took the lead, 
in ascending the ice cliff, did so by a circuitous 
course, secured with a rope held by those be- 


low; asa false step would certainly have other- 
wise proved fatal, from the proximity of a pre- 
cipice, over which he must have fallen. Our 
pioneers on this, and indeed on all occasions, 
where the greatest coolness, intrepidity, expe- 
rience, and judgment were required, were 
Joseph Marie Couttet, and Miche! Balmat. 
Of these brave men I cannot speak too highly; 
without them, the undertaking would undoubt- 
edly have proved a failure, at this as well as at 
all other difficult parts. Couttet, the principal 
guide, had been up eight times before; he was 
one of the four swept away by an avalanche in 
Dr. Hamel’s attempt of 1820, and the only one 
of them whose life was saved. These remarks 
respecting the guides may be of service to 
some future traveller ; and having mentioned 
two of them, I may as well give the names of 
the rest. They were, Pierre Tairraz, who 
had been up three times; Francois Desplan 
and Simon Tournier, each up once before ; 
and Jean Tairraz, up for the first time. They 
all had their good qualities, and each of them 


rection, to the Mulets, an isolated chain of| had an opportunity of rendering me assistance 


in difficult and dangerous places, and _per- 
formed his part in the most faithful manner. 


The difficulties usually met with in crossing} The one last named, is a courageous, enter- 
the glacier have been particularly described) prising, and very obliging guide, whose atten- 
by several preceding travellers, who have been| tions, during our sojourn upon the rock, con- 
up the mountain.* On this occasion, the great} tributed much to my personal comfort. 
width of the fissures, as had been anticipated,} Having at length gained the Grand Mulet 
constituted a principal one ; often compelling! rock, but at a point much lower down than 


usual, and as it appears by a memorandum 
which Couttet afterwards handed me, with a 
degree of difficulty that he had seen equalled 
on no former occasion, a long and dangerous 
climb was required, over its almost perpendi- 
cular layers, to bring us to that part proposed 
as our resting place for the night, a narrow 
ledge, usually selected, as being out of the 
reach of avalanches. We reached this spot 
by half past six. It consisted in a flat surface, 
of a few square feet, forming a sort of open 
shelf, on the southwest side of the rock ; its 
margin a precipice. Our batons, inclined 
against the rock, served as rafters for the roof 
of a little cabin, which was completed with 
canvass ; two or three blankets having been 
spread on its floor. I found the height of the 
barometer here, at three quarters past six 
o'clock, to be = Eng. inches 21,235; the at- 
tached thermometer = 45°.50F. A fire was 
made at a short distance from the tent, and 
we supped with good appetites around it. At 
nine o’clock, having tripled some parts of our 
clothing, and provided particularly for the feet, 
we crept into our cabin, and soon found, that, 
lying very closely together, we were sufficiently 
warm. 

Awaking at twelve, I got up, and regretted 
to find that two of the guides, Couttet and J. 
Tairraz, were lying in the open air, from want 
of room in the tent. The cold, however, was 
not intense ; for a thermometer which at nine 
o’clock indicated 39° F. had risen to 42°; a 
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smart breeze from the southwest having en-| of jice, discovered at some distance. We if all but frozen, on which account the footing 
tirely subsided. At half-past one a. m. the/ made for it,;—it bore.us over, and our hopes| became doubly insecure. This ascent brought 
thermometer had again fallen to 41°. It was) brightened. But we had now to pass some|us above the Rochers Rouges; the next, a 
a brilliant night. ‘The full moon had risen| very treacherous ice, among holes covered up| slope of 28° to 30°, apparently not very diffi- 
over the summit of the mountain, and shone) with recent snow, concealing the dangers of| cult, was to take us to the summit. 
resplendent on its snowy surface. The guides the track. On reaching the Grand Plateau,| But we had now reached an elevation where 
asleep, I stood alone at an elevation of ten| however, we felt pretty confident of success,|I had to verify the testimony of preceding tra- 
thousand feet; just below me, lay piled, in the) as the difficulties that then lay before us were vellers, by experiencing the exhaustion, con- 
wildest confusion, the towering masses of ice| not expected to be insurmountable, in the ex-| sequent on very slight exertion, in an atmo- 
we had been climbing, and whose dangers we isting state of the weather: and we therefore! sphere whose density is so exceedingly reduc- 
had narrowly escaped; around and above, was) sat down to breakfast at this spot in very good|ed. This inconvenience had not been felt, by 
a sea of fair but treacherous snow, whose) spirits. | me at least, before arriving ai this point (about 
hidden dangers we had yet to encounter. The There are three plains of snow, called the 14,700 feet above the sea), and I had not ob- 
vale of Chamouny was sleeping at the foot of| first, second, and third plateau. The third is|served it in any of the guides. Only a few 
the mountain; and, interrupted only by the} the highest or Grand Plateau. It was on the! steps could now be taken at a time; and these 
occasional thunder of an avalanche, the pro-| second or middle one that De Saussure, with became both fewer and slower. ‘Two or three 
foundest stillness reigned. ‘The scene was) eighteen guides, passed the second night iu his|deep inspirations appeared sufficient at each 
exquisite: and I remained contemplating it,| ascent in 1787. Speaking of it, he says it is; pause to enable me to proceed; but, on mak- 
until, at the end of an hour and a half, the re-| 90 toises (= 575 English feet) higher than the| ing the attempt, l found the exhaustion return- 
collection of the coming day’s fatigues ren-| Peak of Teneriffe. ed as before. I even felt a degree of indiffer- 
dered it prudent again to take repose. We left the Grand Plateau before 10 o’clock.| ence, which a sight of the summit just within 
At five on the morning of the 17th, we left} Above it are the Rochers Rouges, where the| reach did not suffice to remove. Slight faint- 
the Grand Mulet. Proceeding at first across| fatal avalanche occurred in Dr. Hamel’s at-| ness also came on, so that J had at last to-sit 
the icy valley, that lay between us and the|tempt of 1820. De Saussure’s course lay to|down for a few minutes: when a little wine 
Dome du Gouttet, we reached almost the base| the west of these rocks: we went eastward of having been taken, one more effort was made, 
of the latter; and then ascending more direct-|them, by the new route discovered in 1827,| and ata quarter past twoo’clock we stood on the 
ly, often by a zig-zag course, arrived at the when my countrymen C. Fellowes and W. highest summit, having been seen to reach it, 
Grand Plateau by nine o’clock: another great| Hawes ascended, and by which a very danger-|as we afterwards found, both from the valley 
stage of the journey being thus accomplished. | Ous part 1s avoided. of Chamonix and from Mont Breven op- 
The newly fallen snow, from a foot to eigh-| Great dryness of the skin was now observ-| posite. 
teen inches in depth, had rendered the way|ed; thirst became intense, and it seemed | After a few minutes of rest on the summit, 
fatiguing: it had been needful for our leader scarcely possible even to alleviate it. Not be-| all the exhaustion, faintness, and indifference 
to ascertain the safety of every step with the|ing disposed to give up the prospect around) had ceased, and I felt fully prepared to con- 
baton, and we had proceeded in a line united,| me, a veil that had been taken was not used; | template the magnificent and all-repaying pros- 
two or three together, with cords, following and this omission perhaps was the cause of| pect around and beneath: but of which, as it 
carefully the same track. Latterly our way| some decutication of the face, and not a little! would be vain here to attempt any description 
had lain over vast fields of snow, but the early| soreness around the lips and nostrils, which! of a panorama whose centre is the highest 
part of it had presented scenery even more| occurred a few days after. Possibly this ex-| point in Europe, 1 shall say little more than 
magnificent than that of the preceding day.| cessive desiccation of the face might be pre-| that it was not obscured by a cloud. As, how- 
Chasins of unfathomable depth,—towers of] vented, by using som_ unctuous matter during | ever, the nearer objects, at such an elevation, 
ice,—caverns with almost crystal walls,—)the journey. ‘The inconvenient glare of the|are necessarily much diminished, distant ones, 


splendid “ stalactites” guarding the entrance. | snow is obviated by the use of green specta- | by the human eye, can be but indistinctly 
Such scenes live in the memory, but cannot 


cles, which indeed were found almost indis-|traced. 1 dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on 
be adequately imparted by word. No wonder| pensable. . the host of inaccessible aiguilles, projecting 
if I often turned, and turned again, not know- A dipterous insect was found dead on the| darkly through seas of snow, immediately 
ing how to leave them.* snow, at about 1500 feet below the summit,| around and forming, indeed part of the range 
Very different feelings, however, soon took and a living hymenopterous one 300 feet high-|of Mont Blanc, their summits now lying at 
the place of the admiration which this scene- er; both having probably been carried up by|our feet. ‘There were pointed out to me the 
ry had excited. Difficulties occurred, that it the wind. jf : Maritime Alps, the chain of the Jura from 
required all the experience and intrepidity of T'wo large birds were seen ata distance| end to end, the Lake of Geneva, the Buet, 
Couttet and Balmat to overcome. At one|P@88ing over the shoulder of the mountain,| the Gemmi, the St. Gothard, the Furka, the 
point, indeed, it was found absolutely impos- from Piedmont to Savoy. — Matterhorn, the beautiful Mont Rosa, the 
sible to proceed further in the same course; Our progress after leaving the Grand Pla-|chain of the Appenines, Mont Cenis, the 
and, from the top of a block of ice, obstacles teau, at first obstructed by the passage of| mountains of ‘Tuscany, and other heights, with 
were discovered requiring an extensive change | 80M Very formidable cliffs of ice, had latterly | the valleys and plains between. All the moun- 
of route. After having been foiled in several been impeded only by the depth of the soft|tains of the Bernese Oberland, the Finster- 
attempts to proceed in other directions, we|S[0W; but now we reached the foot of a de-|aar-horn, and the Jungfrau, together, form- 
commenced a long ascent that afforded the last clivity of 35° to 40° with the horizon, and|ed but an inconsiderable portion of the mighty 
forlorn hope. Four years having elapsed since|™@ny hundred feet in length. [t was the)whole. ‘ 
Mont Blanc was last ascended, we knew not|“ €paule droite” ofthesummit. Thesnowhere| The height of the mountain, according to - 
but that from the shifting nature of the snow had hardened sufficiently to prevent our ad-|the calculation of De Saussure, is 14,700 
masses, changes had occurred to render the vancing a single step, without holes being first] French, or 15,666 English feet (one French 
undertaking hopeless; and, thus dispirited, the| Cut with the hatchet; yet it had not become so| foot being = 1.06575 English). The extreme 
labour of the way was felt to be much more hard as to render firm the footing thus obtain-| summit is a ridge nearly 200 feet in length, its 
arduous. The ascent of this part having at ed. It was found continually giving way; and| direction east and west; the slope of the north 
length been gained, a great fissure next pre- when we had reached a tolerable height, this/ side forming an angle, estimated by De Saus- 
sented, that would certainly have obliged us became exceedingly dangerous. In no part of| sure (in 1787) at 40°-50°; that on the south 
to return but fora bridge of snow, or rather the ascent were the cords, by which I was at-| 15°-20°. This estimate which applies to the 
tached to the guides, more serviceable than| covering of snow, may be considered as not 
here. Our progress, too, was so slow, that| materially different at the present time. 
[ suffered not a little from the cold; a keen| I found the height of the barometer to be 
breeze prevailing at the time. My feet felt as} = 17,052 English inches, the attached ther- 



































_ * The blue-green colour of the ice, when occurring 
in large masses, is here seen on the grandest scale; a 
phenomenon not less interesting than beautiful. 
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screened by the incasing wood from the sun’s 
rays; a breeze blowing from the south. 

De Saussure found the boiling point of wa- 
: ter at the summit of Mont Blanc to be 68°,993 
3 R. (= 187°,234 F.) Naturally wishing to 
repeat this interesting experiment, I hada fire 
lighted in a chauffer, provided for the purpose. 
With the aid of bellows, our materials, wood 
and charcoal, were kindled with less trouble 
than had been anticipated; (Couttet assuring 
me that this had never been done before.) In 
a culinary utensil of water, in full ebullition, 
I immersed a thermometer, which I had pro- 
cured at Chamonix (my own thermometer 
having been broken), and carefully observed 
the height of the mercury when it ceased to 
rise. 1 am sorry, however, that I am pre- 
vented from here inserting the temperature in- 
dicated. The scale was found to be loose, and 
the graduation very inaccurate, as since dis- 
covered on comparing it with a standard. It 
did not bear the maker’s name. 

The report of a pistol twice fired, was found 
very feeble. It may be worth noticing, in 
connection with the subject of sound, that 
when within a few hundred feet of the summit, 
in ascending, the snow being hard and its sur- 
face glossy, and some of the guides consider- 
ably in advance, the creaking noise produced 
by the points of their batons in the snow, as it 
reached me, could be compared to nothing but 
the distant lowing of cattle. 

While on the summit, Couttet fetched me 
specimens from the Rochers Meridionales, the 
highest rocks on its south side. One of these 
is a granite; two are sienites, consisting of a 
blackish hornblende and white felspar, in inti- 
mate aggregation; the fourth is hornblende, 
with veins of asbestus; and the fifth a com- 
pound of hornblende and felspar, one of the 
*¢ Rochers a bullesa vitreuses” of De Saussure, 
who attributed to lightning the glassy bubbles 
presented by their surface. 
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granite or protogine, projecting through the 
snow near the middle of the last slope, and 
therefore very near the summit on its north 
side. Fragments, doubtless the effect of light- 
ning, lay around them on the snow. The fel- 
spar, generally whitish, forms about three 
fourths of the mass; the quartz is gray, witha 
tinge of violet; and chlorite and tale occupy 
almost exclusively the place of mica. 
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the summit. 

















nearly half a century cgo. 
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In our way down I procured specimens of 
the Derniers Rochers, two little masses of 
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De 
Saussure has given a’most minute description 
of the composition of these—the highest rocks 
which at that time had been examined by na- 
turalists;—he stated also the dimensions of one 
of them, to enable future travellers to ascer- 
tain whether the snow continued to deepen on 
From what I recollect, this rock 
projects just about as much now, as it did at 
the time of De Saussure’s visit, which was 


I intend sending specimens of al] these rocks 
to Professor Jameson, for the Royal Museum 
of Natural History in the University at Edin- 
They are interesting, as being the 


The observations of others were verified re- 
garding the blackish-blue colour of the sky, 
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mometer indicating 32° F., suspended, and | particularly in and near the zenith, as seen| The scene at sunset, both on this and the pre- 


from these lofly regions. I was particularly 
struck with the depth of this colour, when in 
a valley many hundred feet below the summit, 
with high walls of snow around. It appears 
to result from the simultaneous reception o 
rays from the snow, for when the latter wer 
purposely excluded from the eye, the tinge o 
black more or less completely disappeared. ‘To 
make this observation, I lay on my back, and 
closed my eyes for some moments; then open- 
ed them on the zenith, the snow being shut 
out from view by a cylinder formed with both 
hands. I do not finda shade in “ Werner’s 
Nomenclature,” corresponding with the co- 
lour, as seen either with or without the snow; 
and of course it is not easy to speak from re- 
collection on this subject; but probably an ap- 
proach to the blackest tint observed might be 
made by taking from “ Pansy Purple” a litile 
of its carmine red, and adding- a very little 
more of raven-black. As viewed without the 
snow, * China blue,” with the addition of a 
very little more of Prussian blue, might per- 
haps represent the colour. It did not insensi- 
bly pass into the pale whitish-blue of the hori- 
zon, but, what deserves remark, terminated 
by a well marked border at some ten degrees 
above it. 

We had all left the summit by half past 
three; several of the guides having descended 
sooner, a few hundred feet, to a more shelter- 
ed situation. One of them had headache, pro- 
bably from some brandy he had taken. ‘The 
rest individually assured me that they were 
perfectly well, and they all said that their 
breathing had never been affected while at rest 
on the summit. Observations on the pulse of 
several had been made in the valley, with the 
intention to repeat them on the top of the 
mountain; but in prosecuting the other objects, 
it was forgotten. I may remark, that I did 
not find it needful to take any stronger drink, 
during the journey, than wine, a little better 
than the “ vin ordinaire,”” or table beverage 
of the country, Lemonade was found very 
refreshing. No inclination was felt to eat while 
on the summit. I have already mentioned that 
unquenchable thirst was experienced. 

The descent, in parts impeded by its steep- 
ness, and on this account attended with not a 
little danger at the ‘* épaule droite,” was, upon 
the whole, very rapid—the guides sometimes 
sliding down fields of snow, supported by their 
batons; and, as the steel points with which 
my shoes were armed prevented me from fol- 
lowing their example, | was sometimes drawn 
after them with cords ina sitting posture. In 
passing over a dangerous part we had crossed 
in the morning, | stept with one foot into a 
hole concealed by snow, and communicating 
with a cavity of unknown depth. This shows 
the necessity of two or three persons being 
constantly attached together with cords. 

We returned to the Grand Mulet by a quar- 
ter past six, i.e. in little more than one fourth 
of the time it had taken to ascend from this 
rock to the summit. It was afterwards found 
that a spectator, a near relative of mine, de- 
scending from the Bréven, had, with the as- 
sistance of a glass, counted us—seven in num- 
ber—into these our quarters for the night. 


ceding evening, was splendid, the sun’s disk 
appearing, as noticed by others, very much 
smaller than when seen from lower regions. 
At half past six o’clock, the barometer was 
== 21,225 inches, English, its attached ther- 
mometer being = 44° 37 Fahrenheit. 

A fire was again made, the cabin re-con- 
structed on the same ledge as the preceding 
evening, we supped, and retired to rest. Two 
of the guides again passed the night without a 
shelter (but without sustaining any harm). Had 
a storm arisen, it is probable that we should 
all have done the same, for a gust of wind 
would have blown away the batons and sheet 
which formed our cabin. 

The next morning, 18th, on this rock, the 
barometer, at a quarter past six, stood at 
21,198 inches, English, the attached thermo- 
meter being = 39° 87 F. Specimens were 
collected of the plants within reach. Among 
them were Aretia alpina, Sazifraga bryoides, 
Poa laza and nemoralis, with several lichens 
and mosses not yet determined. Specimens 
also were taken of a micaceous rock occurring 
here, containing iron pyrites; also of gneiss 
with asbestus. A small bird was observed on 
the rock, which, however, I did not see. We 
were gratified, just before starting, with the 
sight of a splendid avalanche, which occurred 
ata distance, as estimnated by one of the guides, 
of “une demiheure,” (= 14 mile English,) 
and in a few moments « shower, resembling 
sleet, that resulted from it, reached us. 

We left the Grand Mulet at half past seven 
A. M., and retraced our steps as nearly as pos- 
sible across the glacier; here and there, by a 
shorter passage, saving part of the distance. 
At the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, numerous 
fragments of ice, very newly fallen, covered 
the ground for a considerable distance, and 
we hastened over it in dread of more. 

Having safely re-crossed the glacier, all se- 
rious danger was past. The undertaking had 
been particularly well-timed: it was not until 
De Saussure’s third attempt, and after he had 
contemplated the ascent for six-and-twenty 
years, that he succeeded; and the indefa- 
tigable Bourrit was obliged to return at five dif- 
ferent times, and never accomplished his ob- 
ject. 

It was very interesting to me, just before 
reaching the valley, to meet with Jacques Bal- 
mat, an old man of 73, who in an attempt to 
ascend this mountain in the year 1786, having 
passed a night alone and unsheltered in a 
storm upon the snow, discovered a way—pro- 
bably the only way of reaching the summit, 
and the same year conducted Dr. Paccard to 
it. He was De Saussure’s principal guide in 
1787, and has been surnamed * Mont Blanc.” 

Between three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we arrived at the Priory, not having 
met with any accident, and having had three 
days without a cloud. The barometer brought 
down from Mont Blanc stood at 26,918 Eng- 
lish inches at five r. m., the attached thermo- 
meter = 71° 37 F.; hence I found that it had 
sustained no injury, and that the observations 
taken at the summit, &c., might be relied on 


Martin Barry. 
Heidelberg, 1st of 11th month, ( Nov.) 1834. 
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For “ The Friend.” idea that in order to be men of business, they} to soar above the Divine Witness in their own 
THE TIMES. must do likewise. Instead of evincing sorrow| hearts and to trample the cross of Christ un- 
The present period is one which calls loudly |or concern that so many of our amiable young| der foot as a despicable thing. 
on the members of our religious Society to men are burying themselves in their stores, and} In contemplating these mournful but com- 
pause and examine seriously the ground on/losing all interest and all capacity for useful-| mon results, what pious parent, who regards 
which they are standing. Not only are we|ness in the concerns of Society by their eager| the everlasting welfare of his beloved offspring, 
threatened with trials from within, but dangers} devotion to trade, a satisfaction is often be-|could deliberately bow his knees to the great 
and temptations of a very alarming character|trayed while talking over the business which| Disposer of events, and ask that his children 
assail us from without. The extensive internal|such are doing, that goes to settle them at| should be entrusted with riches? With the pro- 
imprevements carried on in this country have |ease. spect that he must soon leave them in a world 
poured a flood of business into the eastern} We have a query which enquires whether| abounding with so many temptations and 
cities, which promises to raise their citizens to| Friends keep to moderation in their trade or| snares, to steer their course unaided by the 
affluence in a short space of time. The extent|business, but with many it seems to have be-| counsels of his experience and prudence ; 
of trade now prosecuted is beyond all parallel,;come obsolete, and moderation is taken to| would he wish to impose on them the fearful 
and many of our members seem as completely |signify as much business as a man can do with| responsibility and hazardous rizk of the steward- 
absorbed in it as though it was the sole object| his own means if he has any, and with all the} ship over earthly treasure, or would he not 
of life. We hear of sales amounting to an|means of other persons which he can get into| rather adopt the prayer of Agur, “ Give them 
hundred thousand dollars a week; of such a/his possession. ‘I'his evil is one of no small|neither poverty nor riches?” Yet how many 
press of business that storekeepers can hardly | magnitude, and the prospect of a cure is the| parents who profess to be mainly solicitous for 
take time to eat or sleep, and of some whose | more discouraging, because the very head and/ the spiritual prosperity of their families, are en- 
devotion to the god of this world is so entire, |heart of society are to a certain degree affect-| couraging and aiding their sons in carrying on 
that even the nights are spent in prosecuting|ed with the malady. It ought not to be con-|a business far beyond the moderation which 
business, and the dawn of the returning day |cealed, that the golden wedge is found in many| the gospel enjoins, themselves meanwhile ac- 
finds them packing goods. It would be well|a tent where the Babylonish garment would| cumulating estates of so great an amount that 
for such to reflect that they must take time to| professedly be abhorred. Let the heads of the| each one’s portion would be more than ade- 
die, and if the message should come in the|tribes imitate the example of Joshua and the| quate to supply all the wants of a self-denying 
midst of these busy scenes of money making, |elders of Israel, on that memorable occasion} Christian. It is by the influence of such ex- 
in what condition would the soul be for its en-|when they were smitten before their enemies,| amples that the desire for wealth is promoted 
trance into the world of spirits? There will! —when with weeping and- supplications they|in the Society, a degree of importance and 
be no such business there to amuse or employ |fell upon their faces and besought the Lord| respect attached to it which gives it an undue 
it,—no stocks to rise or fall,—no goods to| because of this calamity. This entire prostra-| weight even in meetings for discipline, so that 
buy or sell,—no money to make or to hoard.|tion and close self-scrutiny would develop to| in some cases the standard of true judgment is 
How little qualified for spiritual enjoyment or|many a state of mind of which they are scarcely|surrowfully lowered, and persons introduced 
participation in the unseen glories of the eter-| sensible, so currently do they pass among their| into activity in religious matters for which the 
nal world, will those be who live and act in the| brethren ; and should it happily lead to a re-| weight of their pockets rather than their spirits 
spirit which now so generally prevails, and|formation at home, what blessed effects might| must have recommended them. 
which seems sweeping like a flood through|we not anticipate from the influence of such} Let us beware ere it be too late. Love of 
our country. an example ! money has long been the easily besetting sin of 
Our ancient Friends had a testimony t® bear} Who can look over the company of young] our Society, and the peculiar circumstances of 
against a great business and great accumula-|men in our larger assemblies, endowed with| the present times expose us to aggravated 
tion of this world’s goods ; such things were ajexcellent inteliectual abilities and of good| temptations on this hand. What numbers has 
burden to them, because the temper and ha-| moral characters, and see how many of them] it shorn of their spiritual strength, rendering 
bits of their minds were attuned to higher and|are swallowed up in trade, and not feel his| them mere nominal members, having the form 
nobler strains ; their affections and hopes were | heart saddened by the picture? What a noble} of godliness without the power, and tainting 
set on heaven, and their thoughts and pursuits|army would they make on the side of truth/ all their activity in religious things. 
tended thitherward. This continual breathing |and its testimonies, did they love Christ as fer-| | But there is yet balm in Gilead, and a physi- 
toward “ the house not made with hands,” pro-|vently as they are intent upon their bales and| cian there whose skill is capable of curing 
duced a godly indifference to inferior objects, |counters! Our Society then would never want/ even this inveterate malady ; and as the bap- 
and preserved them out of the spirit in which|helpera, nor its burdens and services as now| tisms of the Holy Ghost and fire are permitted 
worldly men carry on their operations. Such] rest on the shoulders of “ the little few.”—Ab,| to make a clear separation from the world and 
is always the effect of a full surrender to the|}no! their meat and their drink would be,| its spirit, under every form which it assumes, 
transforming power of divine grace, for the|to do their master’s will instead of being en-| the Society may yet be thoroughly purged from 
Christian religion is the same now as it was} grossed in worldly business, and a blessed, glo-|the leprosy, and “its righteousness go forth 
then, and the positive command of Christ as| rious, and enduring reward would fullow them) with brightness, and the salvation thereof as a 
obligatory on his followers at this day as it was| through time and beyond the grave. lamp that burneth.”’ J. R, 
when it first fell from his sacred lips, * Lay} But some will say, I will try to do all I can : 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” | for the Society, which | really love, and I will 
But without looking back to the days of|keep my large business going also. If thou 
the first Friends, a great change has taken|canst, thy powers must be stronger than the 
place in our Society even in fifiy years,|rest of the fallen race. No man can serve 
and mournful are the consequences resulting |two masters ; and where thy treasure is, there 
from it. Things are now to be done on a|thy heart will be also. The engrossing effect 
grand scale, and the business which half alof these large concerns is such, that the mind 
century ago would have awakened the fears of| will almost certainly become leavened with 
Friends, and probably been the occasion of a} them, Rnd a temper and feeling produced en- 
visit of caution or reproof, is now looked upon) tirely foreign to that in which the Lord’s work 
as a poor, contemptible little traffic, scarcely|can only be performed. Great wealth is at- 
worthy of notice. We hear from some of high|tended with great temptaticns. It leads to 
standing frequent conversations on the great|luxurious and expensive habits,—to customs 
business that their sons or their friends are|inconsistent with the simplicity and plainness 
doing, accompanied with laudatory expres-|of our Christian profession, and in the hands 
sions, calculated to impress others with the! of those who have children, ofien induces them 









































































































For “ The Friend."’ 
FAITHFULNESS IN ALL THINGS. 


In reading the lives of members of our re- 
ligious Society, eminent for close walking 
with God, like the holy men and women of 
old time, we perceive they were remarkable 
for tenderness of conscience. This arose 
from the fervency of their desire to know the 
will of their heavenly Father, and by the help 
of his Holy Spirit, to be found in all things 
acting conformably to it. As this desire was 
sincerely cultivated, they were favoured to 
know the voice of Christ, and with strength 
to take up the cross and follow him. Their 
steady faithfulness was rewarded with an 
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increase of light and heavenly fervour, by 
which they realised the saying of the psalmist, 
“In thy light shall we see light.” Many of 
their scruples led them into a course of action 
very reverse from what others deemed per- 
fectly proper. They felt restrained from many 
things which even professors of the same reli- 
gion practised without any apparent compunc- 
tion. This daring to differ from others, in 
matters thought to be of little moment, sub- 
jected them to the character of very contract- 
ed persons, stiff, and bigoted, and making 
religion of things which nobody else thought 
it had any connection with. While this self- 
denial drew upon them the contempt and 
scoffs of the proud, as being weak and silly, 
they went forward in the faith and persever- 
ance of the saints, knowing Him in whom they 
believed. ‘They not only knew his voice when 
he spoke peace and consolation to their anx- 
jous souls, but no less so when he called for 
some beloved object, on which their affections 
were placed with inordinate attachment, or 
commanded the performance of a duty which 
deeply mortified the pride of their hearts. In 
this path, while they renounced many things 
which might be esteemed lawful, but which 
they saw were not convenient and expedient 
for them, because their Master forbid them, 
they grew in the hidden life, and attained to 
a deep and firm establishment in Christ Jesus, 
their teacher and leader. As their affections 
and their thoughts and hopes fixed on things 
which are above, they treated even the com- 
forts and enjoyment which the world affords, 
and which many eagerly pursued, with a holy 
indifference, using them only as needful to 
sustain health and strength to answer the great 
design of creation. By this means they experi- 
enced great degreesof redemption, and became 
lights in the world, and as a beautiful compact 
city, elevated above surrounding objects, they 
could not be hid. However vain and frivolous 
persons may at times have despised and ridi- 
culed their singularity, yet their undeviating 
adherence to the convictions of truth extort- 
ed even from these a testimony to the superior 
excellency of their religion, and the consist- 
ency of their lives with it. Thus they grew 
from the state of children, to that of men in 
Christ, living and walking in the Spirit, which 
instructed them in their respective duties, and 
also in his will concerning the church. 

John Woolman, describing his progress, says, 
“ I was now led to look seriously at the means 
by which I was drawn from the pure truth, 
and learned this, that if I would live in the 
life which the faithful servants of God lived in, 
I must not go into company as heretofore in 
my own will; but all the cravings of sense 
must be governed by a divine principle. In 
times of sorrow and abasement, these instruc- 
tions were sealed upon me, and I felt the 
power of Christ prevail over selfish desires, so 
that I was preserved in a good degree of stea- 
diness.” ‘I found no narrowness respecting 
sects and opinions, but believed that sincere 
upright hearted people, in every society who 
truly love God, were accepted of him. As | 
lived under the cross, and simply followed the 
openings of truth, my mind, from day to day, 
was more enlightened ; my former acquaint- 


ance were left to judge of me as they would; 
for I found it safest for me to live in private, 
and keep these things sealed up in my own 
breast. While 1 silently ponder on that change 
wrought in me, I find no language equal to it, 
nor any means to convey to another a clear 
idea of it. I looked upon the works of God 
in this visible creation, and an awfulness co- 
vered me; my heart was tender and often con- 
trite, and universal love to my fellow creatures 
increased in me; this will be understood by 
such who have trodden in the same path. 
Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
their faces, who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice, 
to which divine love gives utterance, and some 
appearance of right order in their temper and 
conduct, whose passions are regulated; yet 
all these do not fully show forth that inward 
life to such who have not felt it; but this 
white stone and new name, is known rightly 
to such only who have it. Now, though I had 
been thus strengthened to bear the cross, I still 
found myself in great danger, having many 
weaknesses attending me, and strong tempta- 
tions to wrestle with; in the feeling whereof, 
I frequently withdrew into private places, and 
often with tears besought the Lord to help 
me, whose gracious ear was open to my 
ery.” 

After engaging with a person to tend his 
store, he says; “ At home I had lived retired; 
and now having a prospect of being much in 
the way of company, I felt frequent and fer- 


vent cries in my heart to God, the Father of 


mercies, that he would preserve me from all 
taint and corruption ; that in this more public 
employment, 1 might serve him, my gracious 
Redeemer, in that humility and seif-denial, 
with which I had been, in a small degree, ex- 
ercised in a more private life.’ “ Shortly 
after my settlement here, I was visited by se- 
veral young people, my former acquaintances, 
who knew not but vanities would be as agree- 
able to me now as ever; and at these times, I 
cried to the Lord in secret for wisdom and 
strength; for [ felt myself encompassed with 
difficulties, and had fresh occasion to bewail 
the follies of time past, in contracting a famili- 
arity with libertine people : and as | had now 
left my father’s house outwardly, I found my 
heavenly Father to be merciful to me beyond 
what I can express. By day, | was much 
amongst people, and had many trials to go 
through, but in the evenings I was mostly 
alone, and may with thankfulness acknowledge, 
that in those times, the spirit of supplication 
was often poured upon me; under which I was 
frequently exercised, and felt my strength re- 
newed.” 

To make provision for ourselves and for 
those who are dependent upon us, is a Chris- 
tian duty, as far as we have the ability. If our 
desires are limited by the will of our hgavenly 
Father, though we may have difficulties to en- 
counter, yet with proper exertion, and his 
blessing, this will be attainable without the 
necessity of sacrificing conscientious scruples. 
Though such may not be entrusted with riches, 
heavenly treasure will be laid up, and, walking 
in the fear of the Lord, their love to his law, 


| and to his restraining power, will increase, un- 































til there will be no desire to depart from it. 
The blessed inward treasure which will be 
given them, the white stone and the new name, 
will be their delight, and will satisfy their 
souls with fatness, while those who disregard 
his divine intimations, and whose chief con- 
cern is to “ buy and sell and get again,”’ will 
be in danger of perishing with famine and 
leanness of soul. 

“ About the twenty-third year of my age,”’ 
continues J. W., “I had many fresh and hea- 
venly openings, in respect to the care and pro- 
vidence of the Almighty over his creatures in 
general; and over man as the most noble 
amongst those which are visible. And being 
clearly convinced in my judgment, that to 
place my whole trust in God was best for me, 
I felt renewed engagements, that in all things 
I might act on an inward principle of virtue, 
and pursue worldly business no further than 
as truth opened my way therein.” 

Again he says, ‘My mind, through the 
power of truth, was in a good degree weaned 
rom the desire of outward greatness, and I 
was learning to be content with real conveni- 
ences, that were not costly; so that a way of 
life, free from much entanglements, appeared 
best for me, though the income might be 
small. I had several offers of business that 
appeared profitable, but did not see my way 
clear to accept of them; as believing the bu- 
siness proposed would be attended with more 
outward care and cumber than was required 
of me to engage in. 1 saw that a humble 
man, with the blessing of the Lord, might 
live on a little: and that where the heart was 
set on greatness, success in business did not 
satisfy the craving; but that commonly with 
an inérease of wealth, the desire of wealth 
increased. There was a care on my mind so 
to pass my time that nothing might hinder me 
rom the most steady attention to the voice of 
the true Shepherd.” 

This is the safe path to walk in, and those 
who will give heed to the requirings of the 
Lord, will still find that he leads in the strait 
and narrow way, and that therein true and 
unmixed peace can only be found. s. 


meee 
For ‘ The Frignd.” 
Heathen Terms for Months and Days. 

My attention was lately called to the con- 
versation which John Churchman held with a 
hairdresser at Norwich, England, upon the 
use of the vulgar names given to the seven 
days of the week; and on perusing it, I 
thought an advantage would arise from insert- 
ing it in “The Friend.” Perhaps it will be 
information to some of our own members, as 
it was to that stranger; and if it should give 
rise to a train of reflections as advantageous 
to them, the benefit will be worth the trouble 
of reprinting. Persons of all professions 
cal] the days of the month by the numerical 
terms of first, second, third day, &c., and 
why it should be a mark of less sound sense 
to use the same appellations in speaking of 
the days of the week, requires more sagacity 
than I possess to discover. ‘The objections to 
the vulgar mode given by our friend, appear 
to me to be valid, and those who think it their 
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duty to endeavour to Christianize pagans,| before mentioned, in language rather too|the church of England. In a little time, a 
ought at least to clear themselves of all ves-| much showing his value for me as an instru-| considerable congregation gathered themselves 
tiges of respect for the worship of heathen; ment; and believing him to be reached by) together, resolving to receive the church of 
gods. W. | the love of truth, and in measure convinced| England worship.” 

—_— of the principle thereof, I thought it best to} The “Rev. Mr. Keith,”’ here spoken of, is 

Before my going to Holland, I was at the|leave him in the Lord’s hand for further in-| George Keith, and as the statement» made by 
shop of a barber in this city several times to|struction, to learn by the immediate teach-| Bishop Doane conveys the impression, that 
be shaved; the second time | was there, I ings of the Holy Spirit, that his love might|“ the sober Quakers’? were members of our 
had to wait awhile for my turn, he having no/be centred on the true beloved of souls ; for| religious Society, at the time spoken of, viz. 
assistant ; and when others were gone out he|want whereof many are hurt, looking out-| 1702—it is proper to say, that the Keithian 
told me he was sorry I had to wait, and hop-|ward and growing in head knowledge, seek-| separation took place ten years before, in 
ed he should have my custom, and that if I|ing the esteem and friendship of man, from} i692; and that there is no account of any sub- 
would come on Saturdays and Wednesdays in| whom we are to cease, his breath and life be-| sequent separation or withdrawing from our 
the forenoon, | need not wait; but in the af-|ing stopped at the Lord’s command. communion in such numbers as to attract at- 
ternoon others came. I asked him what days| I mention this passage with a view to stir) tention. The sober Quakers alluded to, were 
of the week those were which he called Sa-|up my friends of the same holy profession, to} no doubt those who had seceded with George 
turday, and Wednesday! He seemed to won-|let their language in words be the real lan-| Keith, some of whom, according to Ed- 
der at my ignorance, but knew not how to/|guage of truth to all men, in purity of spirit,| wards, on his return to America, nine or ten 
tell me otherwise ; I said, 1 do not read in the|and not to name the days of the week or| years afterwards, as a missionary, again joined 
Scriptures of any days so named; he replied,| months, after the heathenish idolatrous cus-|him. ‘The reader is referred to a copious ac- 
that is true; for what reason then, said I,|toms, saying for excuse, that they to whom} count of the Keithian schism, in the third vo- 
dost thou call them so; because it is a com-|they speak do best understand them, and it| lume of *“ The Friend,” for a full refutation of 
mon custom, said he ; suppose then, said I,}saves them any further explanation, which| the bishop’s statement, and of the calumnies 
that we lived in a heathen country among| excuse is far from proceeding from a disposi-| which have been hitched to it by others. 
infidels who worshipped idols, should we fol-|tion apt to teach, and letting the light of A Constant READER. 
low their customs because common? He re-/truth shine as they ought. “Neither domen,”| Burlington, 5th mo. 1st. 
plied, by no means; I then said, if 1 have|said our blessed Instructer, “ light a candle 
understood rightly, the heathens gave the| and put it under a bushel; but ona candlestick, 
days of the week those names. I never heard| and it giveth light to all that are in the house.” 
that before, said he, pray for what reason? [| Matt. v.21. Nor doth the Lord enlighten 
answered, they worshipped the sun on the first| his candle, that is the spirit of man, with the 
day of the week, and named it after their)/pure knowledge of truth, that we should 
idol, Sunday; the moon on the second day of|cover it, either with an easeful disposition to 
the week, so came Monday, and the other|save ourselves trouble, or hide the work 
days after other idols, for they had many gods; | thereof, under the covering bushel of worldly 
third day they called Tuesday, after their idol|saving care, after the gain and treasure of 
Tuisco; and after the idol Woden, fourth|this world ; but that it may stand on the can- 
day they called Wednesday, and. fifth day|dlestick, and thereby crown those who are 
after their idol Thor, they called Thursday ;|thus favoured with the holy light, that as a 
from Friga, Friday ; and after Saturn, they|city set on an hill, they cannot be hid. 
called the seventh day, Saturday; and as [| ‘The corrupt language of “ you” toa single 
believe in the only true God, and Jesus Chiist,| person, and calling the months and days by 
whom he hath sent, and expect eternal life} heathen names, are esteemed by some to be 
by no other name or power, I dare not for|little things; but if a faithful testimony in 
conscience sake, own the gods of the heathen, | these little things, was blessed in the instance 
or name a day after them; but choose the|before mentioned, even to the raising an 
names which the days were called by, when| earnest enquiry after the saving knowledge of 
the Most High performed his several works of|God and his blessed Son, whom to know is 
creation, viz. first, second, third, and so on,| eternal life; perhaps such who baulk their 
which is scriptural, most plain and easily un-|testimony to the pure talent of truth given 
derstood. them to profit withal, may one day have their 

He seemed somewhat affected with the in-| portion appointed with the wicked and sloth- 
formation, and I desired him to enquire into|ful servant: see Matt. xxv. 24, 25, &c. 
the matter for himself, and not to think that 
I designed to impose upon him; the next 
time of my going to his shop, he showed me 
some. papers whereon he had began to learn 
algebra, and asked me how I liked it; I said 
it might be useful to some, but that I could 
take up grubbing or follow the plough with- 
out studying algebra, as he might aiso shave 
aman, &c., without it; besides I found it a 
more profitable and delightful study to be 
quietly employed in learning the law of the 
Lord, written in mine own heart, so that | 
might walk before him acceptably. 

On my return from Holland to Norwich, a 
man ran to me in the street, putting a paper 
into my hand, and immediately left me, whom 
I soon found to be this barber; the letter con- 
tained an innocent child-like acknowledg- 
ment to me for my freedom with him, as is 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This institution was founded by an associa- 
tion of Friends, and opened in the tenth month, 
1833. ‘Its object is to combine sound and 
liberal instruction in literature and science, 
with a religious care over the morals and man- 
ners, thus affording to the youth of our Society 
an opportunity of acquiring an education equal 
in all respects. to that which can be obtained 


at colleges, without exposure to those associa- 
tions which are apt to lead them away from 


the simplicity of our religious profession.” The 
results have thus far been highly satisfactory. 
Under the immediate government of Friends 
of distinguished ability and experience, incited 
to the full discharge of their arduous duties by 
an ardent desire for the successful prosecution 
of the undertaking, the institution has, it is be- 
lieved, achieved the object of its founders. 
More students having presented themselves 
than was originally calculated on, the mana- 
gers, believing that the school offers to Friends 
an opportunity for the liberal and religious 
education of their children, which has long 
been wanted, and being desirous of still farther 
extending its usefulness, have made provision 
for the accommodation of an additional num- 
ber. The following information is submitted 
for the government of parents who may pro- 
pose to avail themselves of its benefits. 

The school is situated in Haverford town- 
ship, Delaware county, in a pleasant and re- 
markably healthy neighbourhood, about eight 
miles from Philadelphia, and is easy of aceess, 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


In a discourse preached at the consecration 
of St. Mary’s church, in the city of Burling- 
ton, December 23d, 1834, by the Bishop of 
New Jersey, the following account is given of 
the origin of that place of worship. “In the 
year 1702, the Rev. Mr. Keith, and the Rev. 
Mr. Talbot, were travelling preachers in these|by the. Columbia railroad, and otherwise. 
countries, from the Society, for the Propaga-|Vriends of Radnor monthly meeting have 
tion of the Gospel in foreign parts; and as the| erected a new meeting-house, within a few 
sober Quakers of New Jersey agreed with} hundred yards of the school. The school- 
many of their brethren at Philadelphia, in| house stands upon elevated ground, command- 
thinking that the written word of God, and| ing a fine prospect, and contains very superior 
the instituted means of grace ought to be|accommodations for the students, each of 
more attended to, they were induced by hear-| whom has a chamber to himself. But whilst 
ing some sermons from Mr. Keith, and Mr. great attention has been paid to neatness and 
Talbot, to enquire what was the doctrine of|comfort, useless ornament and extravagant 
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expenditure have been studiously avoided. For! Brnzamin H. Deacon,—Teacher of the In- 
as it is the anxious desire of the managers that |troductory School. 
the students should be brought up in that} Brnszamrn Harpy,—Assistant to the Su- 
plainness and simplicity which is alone con-|perintendent in the care of the students. 
sistent with the religious profession of Friends,} The school possesses a valuable library, ca- 
so they have been careful to guard the esta-|binet of minerals, and other objects of natural 
blishment from the appearance of ostentation | history, and a copious collection of philoso- 
or luxury. phical and chemical apparatus, for the purpose 
{nstruction in the principles and testimonies | of illustrating by experiment the lectures upon 
of Friends is believed to be of primary import-|the physical sciences. ‘The terms for board 
ance, and forms part of the regular duty of the |and tuition, including washing, are two hun- 
superintendent and one or more of the teach-|dred dollars per annum, payable as follows, 
ers. A full course of instruction will occupy |viz. $60 at the commencement, and $60 at 
a period of four years, and the students are |the middle of the winter term; and $80 paya- 
arranged, according to their acquirements, in| ble at the openingof the summer term. The 
one of four classes, viz. the Third Junior, Se-|‘Text Books which may be required will be 
cond Junior, Junior, or Senior. There are|furnished by the superintendent at wholesale 
two sessions in the year; the winter session of|prices. It is particularly desirable that parents 
six months, commencing on the second fourth| who propose to send their sons to the school, 
day in the tenth month, and the summer ses-|should be prepared to do so at the opening of 
sion of four months, commencing on the/|the terms, as admissions of a later period have 
second fourth day in the fifth month. An ex-|been attended with considerable disadvantage 
amination of all the students will take place at/not only to the institution, but to the students 
the end of each, preparatory to a new classifi-|themselves. For further information, applica- 
cation for the ensuing session. ‘The course|tion may be made to John Gummere, Super- 
of study embraces the Greek and Latin|intendent, at the school, or to the undersign- 
Languages, Antiquities, Ancient and Mo-jed, No. 39, Market street, Philadelphia. 
dern Literature, History, Composition, Logic,| By direction and on behalf of the Managers, 
Rhetoric, Criticism, Mathematics, Natural Cuartes YaRNALL, Secretary. 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology,| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1835. 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Political =a 
Economy, and the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. The qualifications for ad- 
mission into the third junior class are English, 
Latin and Greek Grammar, Geography, Alge- 
bra as far as Simple Equations, Latin as far as 
Cesar, and the Gospel of John in the omen 
Greek. But as many parents may be inclined 
to avail themselves ne the advantages which 


Haverford affords, whose children have not 
made the requisite progress in all these studies, 
an Introductory School has been formed un- 
der the care of separate teachers, in which 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Algebra, Grammar, and the elements of the 
Greek and Latin Languages are taught. 

Sensible of the importance of this Introduc- 
tory Department, as that in which habits of 
attention are to be formed, and the foundation 
laid for the acquisition of sound learning, the 
managers, with the aid of the council of teach- 
ers have recently re-organised it, and believe 
that it may be safely recommended to parents, 
the course of instruction being adapted to the 
future studies of the pupil, and the whole be- 
ing subject to the frequent revision of the 
teachers in the higher departments. 

The following are the officers of the Institu- 
tion. 

Joun GummMeEre, Superintendent and 
Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy. 
Samvet J. Gummere,—Assistant Teacher 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Dante. B. Surra,—Teacher of Moral Phi- 
losophy, English Literature, &c. 

Wituram Dennis,—Teacher of the Latin 
and Greek Languages, and Ancient Litera- 
ture. 

Witr1sam Guumerr,— Assistant Teacher of 
the Latin and Greek Languages, and Ancient 
Literature. 










For ‘* The Friend.” 
FLOWERS. 


“ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


Ye beauteous things—I love to stray 
Among you in your verdant beds, 
And see you shake the dews away, 
As joyous wave your brilliant heads. 
I call yuu juyous—fur I buld 
That ye are joyous—that ye feel 
Delight in living—that the mould 
Affords ye many a savoury meal. 


The voice of music birds employ, 
To speak the full heart’s happiness ; 
But in your case, exuberant joy 
Bursts forth perhaps in pomp of dress. 
Yes, clad in beauty’s brilliant robe, 
To every eye enjoyment giving ; 
And scattering fragrance round the globe, 
Ye doubtless feel delight in living. 
*T was said by one, that ye have wasted, 
Unseen, your sweets on desert air ; 
Because, alas! by man untasted, 
Though bird, leat. insect might be there. 
Oh ! modest and profound decision ! 
That man alone your worth observes— 
As though nought else was blest with vision, 
Or system of olfactory nerves. 
Pray how knew he, that all man misses, 
Is wasted on the desert air ? 
Or that the bee-like bird, that kisses] 
The blossom, sees no beauty there. 


But there’s ro desert—air and earth 
With hum of sentient being rings— 
The spot that gives a flow’ret birth 
Is quickly found by insect wings. 
Yes, beauteous things, I love to stray, 
Among you in your verdant bed— 
To mark your Heaven ordained array, 
And breathe the sweetness round you spread. 
And oft, among you when I wander, 
Will serious thought expand her wings, 
And, taught by you, my spirit ponder 
On higher and on holier things. 
Proofs of our heavenly Father’s love, 
Who clad you in a garb so fair— 
Ye bid me hope, I too may prove 
An object of his guardian care. 





Ye bid me hope that he who wrought 
Such glorious robes for fading grass, 
Will not cast off, if humbly sought, 
His creature of a nobler class. 
And as, at spring's awakening breath, 
Ye glow in new-born radiant dyes; 
Lo, from the wintry sleep of death, 
Ye bid me hope that I may rise. 
Burlington, 1835. 
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The sixth annual meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, which occurred on the even- 
ing of second day, the 20th ult., at the Mulberry 
street meeting house in this city, was perhaps the 
largest which has taken place since the formation of 
this interesting institution,—the ground floor of the 
east wing being completely filled with the assembled 
company, constituted of old and young, male and fe- 
male. Ses were read from twenty-seven auxilia- 
ries, vi rom within the limits of New York yearl 
meeting, seven; of Philadelphia, seven; of Nort 
Carolina, three; of Ohio, three; of Indiana, six; 
and one from Vassalborough, Maine, within the 
bounds of New England yearly meeting. Delegates 
from several of these auxiliaries attended. 

The annual report of the managers and the state. 
ment of the accounts of the treasurer were read, ex- 
hibiting proofs of attention to the objects of their ap- 
pointment, satisfactory and encouraging. The reading 
of these elicited divers pertinent remarks from indi- 
viduals present, setting furth the importance and ex- 
tensive benefits resulting from the opcrations of the 
associaiton, and stimulating to further persevering éx- 
ertions. An abstract of the report was directed to be 
printed for distribution among the members, which we 
shall probably insert, as soon as a copy can be obtained. 

The officers appointed for the ensuing year, were as 
follows :— 

Clerk.—Daniel B. Smith. 

Treasurer —Henry Cope. 

Committee of Correspondence.—John Paul, Thomas 
Evans, and Isaac Collins. 

Managers.—Thomas Stewardson, Samuel Bettlo, 
Timothy Paxson, Thomas P. Cope, Othniel Alsop, 
Jasper Cope, Abraham L. Pennock, Joseph Snowden, 
Thomas Kimber, Thomas Bacon, Thomas Wood, 
John Richardson, George Stewardson, Benjamin H. 
Warder, Charles Yarnall, John G. Hoskins, Bartho- 
lomew Wistar, yes Williams, Isaac Davis, Lind- 
sey Nicholson, Abraham Hilyard, Samuel B. Morris, 
Blakey Sharpless, and George R. Smnith. 


Observations on Slavery, No. 4, &c., received, Lut 
not in time for insertion this week. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—John 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth st.; Thos. 
Bacon, No. 190, North Front st.; Timothy 
Paxson, No. 158, North Front st. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond, 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth st.; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union st. 

An annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association, will be held in the committee 
room of Friends’ meeting house on Arch 
street, on second day, the 11th inst., at four 
o'clock, P. m. 

Grorce Srewarpson, Secretary. 

A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Friends’ meeting house, Concord, on second 
day, the 11th inst., at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

Jesse J. Manis, Secretary, 
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